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can be valid only when repeated measurements are taken at regular intervals. These 
repeated measurements are necessary in order to enable the teacher and educator to 
know the child intimately and profoundly; it makes possible a degree of individual- 
ization of education unknown in the past. In its final analysis successful direction 
of education depends largely upon its individualization. It is along this line that 
every child — the supernormal, the normal, and the subnormal — will be enabled to 
realize his whole self. The work here presented is an example of the method of the 
individualization of educational practice [p. 6]. 

The book is also a valuable contribution to our knowledge of the adolescent 
period. The detailed and scientific analysis of growth stands in rather striking 
contrast to the sketchy treatment given in many books. Two methods are 
particularly emphasized by Dr. Godin. The first is that measurements should 
be repeated semi-annually in order to make clear the principles of rhythm and 
alternation in growth. Much that is significant in development will be lost if 
measurements are taken less often. The second method which is emphasized 
throughout is that gross measurements mean little unless they are broken up 
by finer analysis. For example^ the growth in height loses much of its signifi- 
cance if registered only as total height. Such growth does not proceed in 
uniform fashion. The relative growth of the limbs, body, and head shows 
great variations at different ages. The relation of such segmental growth to 
pubertal changes is clearly marked. A scientific study of growth, therefore, 
must be far more analytical than has been customary if it is to be o'f the highest 
value. 

The first half of the book is an excellent exemplification of such a scientific 
analysis covering the period from birth to maturity. The adolescent years 
are treated in special detail. This section culminates in a chapter which 
formulates the laws of growth which are significant for the educator. The 
last half of the book is entitled "Applications to Education and Pedagogy." 
Dr. Godin does not leave the reader to draw his own applications, but, in a 
series of nine chapters, points out in considerable detail how the schools should 
make use of the laws of growth. The last chapter attempts to work out an 
"individual formula" of growth which will function in the diagnosis of 
individual cases. 

The language of the book is somewhat technical, a fact which is not 
entirely offset by the glossary at the end. An excellent series of charts and 
diagrams is provided. The book is worthy of careful reading by those inter- 
ested in the scientific study of child development. 



Educational principles. — 'The science of education like all new sciences 
can well afford to stop from time to time and take stock, thus orienting itself 
with the fundamental principles on which educational practice is built. Such a 
procedure is not so important with certain of the physical sciences. However, 
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in a science that deals with men and the minds of men so many uncontrollable 
factors present themselves that the frequent formulation of central attitudes 
and principles becomes necessary. A new volume 1 in the "Beverley Edu- 
cational Series," edited by W. W. Charters, sets down and interprets the 
principles and central attitudes of education in view of current thought and 
practice. Hence, the appearance of such a book, which attempts to organize 
a great body of isolated facts and practices into a comprehensive unit, can be 
said to be timely. 

The purpose and plan of the book are clearly stated in chapter i as 
follows: 

In educational thought and practice, there is need of guiding principles which 
conform to the truths established by modern science and philosophy. It is the 
purpose of this book to make these principles simple, definite, and clear. The truths 
established by science and philosophy are revealed from two points of view — that of 
natural science, which describes and explains man in the light of physical causation 
as an organism responding to stimuli from the environment; and that of teleology, 
which regards him in the light of final causation as a person controlled by purposes 
and ideas. The principles of education derived from these two points of view may 
be made more easily available by reducing them to a single system through the trans- 
lation of those derived from the point of view of natural science, which is more accurate, 
into terms of teleology, which is easier. The method adopted here for presenting the 
principles of education is to analyze into its factors the process of human development 
which education is to control, and to find how these factors unite in doing their work 
tp. 1]. 

The book is divided into four parts. The first twenty-five pages outline 
the purpose and plan of the book and describe the larger factors in human 
development. These factors are "The Individual Process," "The Social 
Process," and "The Educational Process." Each of these factors is dealt 
with in the order named, and together constitute Parts II, III, and IV of the 
volume. The author's discussion of each factor is based on an analysis of the 
factor into its component parts, followed by a reassembling or synthesis of 
the parts into a unit. For example, under "The Individual Process" we 
find chapters on "Analysis of the Individual Process," "How New Purposes 
Are Made," 'How New Means of Control Are Made," and lastly, the synthetic 
chapter "Personal Development." In like manner, the discussion of the 
"Social Process" opens with an analysis of the process, and deals in turn with 
the nature »f purpose patterns — history and art, and the nature of control 
patterns — the sciences. These are next synthesized in the chapter entitled 
"Social Development." The third large factor in human development is 
covered in four chapters, namely, "Analysis of Educational Processes," 
"The Principles Underlying the Making of the Curriculum," "The Principles 
Underlying the Methods of Teaching," and "Educational Development." 

1 Jesse H. Coursault, The Principles of Education. New York : Silver, Burdett & 
Co., 1920. Pp. xii+468. 
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Unlike some books in this field, the author differentiates the point of view 
of teleology and that of natural science at the outset. This differentiation is 
accomplished by presenting the principles, in the case of each larger problem, 
from the teleological point of view. These are then supported by the con- 
clusions of natural science. Another characteristic of the book is found in the 
emphasis that is placed on the importance of the appreciation of values in the 
educative process as over against the importance of the knowledge of facts. 
Throughout the book the author assumes a mid-ground between the extreme 
views held concerning each particular problem. 

A preliminary statement of suggestions for using the book as a text, 
together with a graphic outline of the book itself, found in one chapter, add to 
the usefulness of the volume. Problems for further study are placed at the 
end of each chapter and a bibliography and index complete the book. 

In the words of the editor, the book "will not only help the college student 
to orient himself in the midst of the complexities of such an unorganized field 
but will also provide the investigator and college teacher with, at least, a 
point of departure in his thinking. " 



Education and the League of Nations. — Dr. Luckey is well known as the 
author of several useful books dealing with various phases of education, and 
it is quite natural that he should gather up in his recent volume 1 his lectures 
and essays related in a more or less intimate way to the problems growing out 
of the World War. The title suggests in the main the three motives of the 
book. 

Obviously it would be unusual were a collection of this sort to be possessed 
of organic unity. It is lacking here. Part I consists of chapters devoted to 
discussions of educational problems; Part II, to the dangers threatening democ- 
racy and the things which must be done to make it safe; and Part III, to the 
proposed league of nations. 

We have called attention to the lack of organic unity in the book. This 
is more apparent than real, since in the part devoted to the discussion of 
educational problems there is a constant effort to impress the idea that edu- 
cation must fit pupils to live in a democracy. In the chapter on "The Reor- 
ganization of Education" the author attacks autocracy in education in these 
words: 

The autocracy in our educational system is well entrenched and will die hard. 
It cannot all be overthrown at once. But the greatest danger to democracy in the 
reorganization of education will come through the deception and double dealing of 
the left-over autocrats in high places who, in spite of their smooth phrases, are unsym- 
pathetic. If the reorganization of education gives to all the people what they need, 
desire, and have a right to expect, it will be because the work is directed by intelligent, 
well educated, clean, honest, sympathetic leaders [p. 80]. 

1 G. W. A. Luckey, Education, Democracy, and the League of Nations. Boston: 
Richard C. Badger, 1920. Pp. 347. $2 . 50. 



